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THE CIRCULAR 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
end the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Texus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

‘Specimen npymbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue ’” 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y."* 








Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Frees Dairy Retigiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought (to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
aalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


The Oneida Commmity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled Traveling-Bags 3; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT &XORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c.; 
Green & Presocorveda 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES} 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 











Dublications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
tonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology, 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
, Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 63 cts. 


== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


LS 


The Oneida Communitn: 


Where and ¥ What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 200 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card, 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There are two branch 
communities, ope located at Wallingford, Conn., 
and the other at Putney, Vermont, which are also 
self-supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA cCION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bib/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FreE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to re&d their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


—The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 


Home. 

—Tue Crrcunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 


The following may serve as a condensed formula of 
PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Prese, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 


1The Girenlar. 


Humility. 





QO! learn that it is only by the lowly 
The paths of peace are trod ; 

If thou wouldst keep thy garments white and holy, 
Walk humbly with thy God. 

The man with earthly wisdom high uplifted, 
Is in God’s sight a fool; 

But he in heavenly truth most deeply gifted, 
Sits lowest in Christ’s school, 

The lowly spirit God hath consecrated 
As his abiding rest ; 

And angels by some patriarch’s tent have waited, 
When kings had no such guest. 

The dew that never wets the flinty mountain, 
Falls in the valleys free ; 

Bright verdure fringes the small desert fountain, 
But barren sand the sea. 

Not in the stately oak the fragrance dwelleth, 
Which charms the general wood, 

But in the violet low, whose sweetness telleth 
Its unseen neighborhood. 

The censer swung by the proud hand of merit, 
Fumes with a fire abhorred ; 

But faith’s two mites, dropped covertly, inherit 
A blessing from the Lord. 

Round lowliness, a gentle radiance hovers, 
A sweet, unconscious grace, 

Which, even in shrinking, evermore discovers 
The brightness on its face. 

Where God abides, Contentment is and Honor, 
Such guerdon Meekness knows ; 

His peace within her, and His smile upon her, 
Her saintly way she goes. 

Through the strait gate of life she passes, stooping, 
With sandals on her feet; [trooping; 

And pure-eyed graces, with linked palms, come 
Their sister fair to greet. 

The angels bend their eyes upon her goings, 
And guard her from annoy ; 

Heaven fills her quiet heart with overflowings 
Of calm, celestial joy. 

The Savior loves her, for she wears the vesture 
With which He walked on earth, (gesture 

And through ber childlike glance, and step, and 
He knows her heavenly birth. 

He now beholds this seal of glory graven 
On all whom He redeems, 

And in His own bright city, crystal-paven, 
On every brow it gleams. 

The white-robed saints, the throne-steps singing 
Their state all meekly wear ; (under, 

Their pauseless praise wells up from hearts which 
That ever they came there. [wonder 

[Home Journal, 








Looking for Immortality. 


The idea of any person lying down un- 
der disease and old age, as something 
inevitable to be borne, without hope of 
improvement—of giving way to the course 
of devay as irresistable—is to confess that 
the devil is almighty. Those persons 
who are sick in a permanent, sinking 
way, are sick in soul ; the true meaning 
of their bodies’ sinking is, that their souls 
are sinking in the darkness and impotence 
of unbelief. Precisely the same cause 
that produces sickness and old age, pro- 
duces sin ; and precisely the same power 
that eaves us from sin, will save us from 
the consequences of sin. 


It is the resurrection of Christ in us, 
which issalvation. This truth the world 
have buried, and lost out of their creed ; 
but nothing is more prominent on the 
face of the whole New Testament—noth- 
ing plainer if our eyes are open. When 
this first idea is received, that the resur- 
rection of Christ is the beginning of sal- 
vation, nothing is more plain or inevitable 
to follow, than that the power of the 
resurrection of Christ will quicken our 





whole nature, and annihilate the cause of 


death. No o1 one can think his body more 
unfit for the resurrection than Christ’s 
was, If the power that raised him up 
"ae conquer an actual incision, a deatb- 
wound in the heart, what worse case can 
be put ? The New Testament is full of 
the inference that salvation, beginning 
with the spirit, will proceed to salvation 
of the body ; instead of looking forward 
to death, and our being in a sinking atti- 
tude, it looks toward immortality, and our 
being in an ascending attitude with ref- 
erence to body and soul. Paul says he 
pressed forward, that he might attain 

unto the resurrection of the dead, to wit, 
the redemption of the body. And this 
is the only logical attitude for one who 
believes in Christ—looking forward and 
hastening unto the resurrection. Are 
we going to make ary exceptions 2? Are 

same too old to take the position of faith 
in the omnipotence of that power which 

raised Christ from the dead ? some too 
old to take for the hopé of their calling, 

that which Paul pressed forward to ? 

To break the logical connection be- 
tween the salvation of the soul and the 
redemption of the body, and say that 
some are too old to look for the salvation 
of their bodies, is a disguised and insidi- 
ous attempt to destroy the gospel. Where 
shall we set the limits? Isa person af- 
ter he is forty, not to strive to attain the 
resurrection of the dead? There are 
none, noteven the youngest, but need 
almighty power to deliver them from dis- 
ease and death. It would be foolish and 
illegitimate, then, to halve the matter 
and make two classes. 

God, in the beginning of the faith dis- 
pensation, seemed to have a special eye 
to signify to believers his power over old 
age. To Abraham and Sarah, who were 
the beginning of the gospel family in one 
sense, who were the receivers of both cove- 
nants, he took special pains to manifest 
his power. Sarah laughed at the promise 
of the Lord that she should receive 
strength in her old age, and bear a child, 
and it was in precisely the same spirit 
that this subject is treated by some now. 
The difficulty in her case was just as great, 
the thing predicted was just as contrary 
to nature, as anything we have in view ; 
and she laughed to think that God would 
turn the stream of nature back. But he 
proved to her there was no occasion to 
laugh ; his power was sufficient. It is 
certainly time for us to learn the lesson 
of faith which Sarah learned two thousand 
years before the true light came—that 
old age does not stand in the way of 
God. 

All signs fail in a dry time ; and it is 
always a dry time for death, where there 
is fellowship with Christ. We die daily, 
and find ourselves living still. There is 
no use in looking at signs. The defaced, 
crippled condition of old age, is nothing 
but a sign ; it will fail to those who be- 
lieve in Christ. 





Sovereign of the Passions. 


Bible Communists have set up the 
truth, asking of the passions, and they 
are satisfied that it not only ought to 
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reign, but that it can reign, and is to be 
trusted in its office. The principle fre- 
quently stated in popular discussions, 
that the truth may be trusted to over- 
come error, by giving it open field and 
fair play, is one that we are disposed to 
give far greater scope to than is given 
by those who generally propound it. 
When what are considered the ungovern- 
able and corrupt passions, break forth in 
disagreeable and threatening ways, it is 
the common method to resort to arbitrary 
power—law, fear, necessity. Notwith- 
standing the popular theory that truth 
is a match for falsehood any where, there 
are not many who have such an appre- 


ciation of its mighty power, that they|~~ 


dare to rely on it exclusively. It is quite 
universal to take the more summary and 
natural way of putting down the riotous 
passions by physical force and legality. 
But in the long run, this half-and-half 
course is unprofitable, because the real 
thing to be done in the case is not accom- 
plished ; passion is suppressed, not civ- 
ilized and made serviceable, in this way ; 
and, as life and its passions are a never 
failing spring, the work has to be done 
over and over again, and there is no 
final cure of the mischief of passional riots. 
And no thorugh cure will ever come un- 
til the truth is let out against falsehood 
witk hearty confidence, and a unanimous 
vote for it, with full reliance on it, and 
nothing else. 

This, evidently, is to be the constitu- 
tion of the kingdom ef God; it isa king- 
dom in which the almighty power of truth 
will rise in its majesty, and, asking no 
favors of external force, will subdue, civi- 
lize, and harmonize all the passions.— 
Jesus Christ is the head of this kingdom, 
and he professes to be king by virtue of 
his power as an organ to the truth. He 
said to Pilate, ‘I am king,’ and then im- 
mediately declared the nature of his sov- 
ereignty ; ‘To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness of the truth.” He 
then proceeds to assert the reality and 
effectiveness of his sovereignty as an or- 
gan of the truth, by bringing to view the 
principle that makes his sovereignty sure : 
‘Every one that is of the truth, heareth 
my voice. As an organ of the truth he 
has inevitable and irresistible access to 
the center of the being of all those who 
are of the truth, and is sure of prevailing 
over them, and of working himself into 
them, and subduing them, and making 
them with himself organs of the truth. 

It is God’s plan to take the passions 
into his service, not to suppress them. 
He is not to reign over the dry bones of 
intellect and negative morality ; but he 
is to reign over living beings, and be glo- 
rified in a passional kingdom. And for 
that purpose, he must give scope to 
the strongest of the passions and to 
al] of them ; and setting the truth above 
them, must patiently fight it out with 
their barbarism, till men can be virtuous 
with all possible opportunity to be vicious 
—till men choose, with their understand- 
ings and with their hearts to be tempe- 
rate, though they have an opportunity to 
eat and drink without stint—till, with 
all the external means and appliances of 
gormandizing, they shall yet choose, with 
all the enthusiasm of artists, to be tem- 
perate in all things—till men will be so- 
ber and chaste in their affections, and be 


them though they have unlimited oppor- 
tunity of licentiousness, so far as exter- 
nal rules are concerned—chaste from sim- 
ple choice, with no reference to external 
necessity—till they will be enterprising 
and industrious without being stimu- 
lated by fear of poverty or love of money 
—in short, till men will act with the 
highest possible energy, and still act with 
a choice as simple, direct and hearty as 
that by which they eat their food, with- 
out reference to necessity or law. 
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Physical Education. 








There isa great deal of discussion at the present 
time on the subject of physicaleducation. Hard- 
ly a day passes in which we do not notice some- 
thing on the subject in one or more of the Journals 
that come to us through the mail. There is, no 
doubt, some truth in what is written on the sub- 
ject—facts worthy attention. But after all, we 
find very little satisfactory philosophy current in 
regard to physical culture—very little that we 
can receive into our hearts and make the basis of 
life-action. And the reason of this, as we view it 
is, that these popular teachers approach the subject 
from a wrong stand-point and in a wrong attitude 
of spirit. There is undoubtedly a great deal of 
physical suffering and physical shipwreck going 
onin the world—and so there has been all the 
way down from Adam. But what is the cause 
of it all? Is it in these superficial habits, which 
health-reformers talk so much about? or, is it 
far deeper—back in the realm of spiritual things ? 
From the days of Adam until now the wages of 
sin have been death—death of soul and of body. 
To the same gencral cause must be charged all 
the heavy weight of death, which has rested on 
the race--whether it has been in the form of a 
flood, drowning a world in one common grave 
or whether it has come in the thousand-fold 
avenues of disease. ‘That cause is sin—spiritual 
separation from the source of life. 


Man is something more than a physical being, 
and disease is something more than the result of 
physical habits. There is but little to be gained, 
in the long run, by any system of physical culture 
which overlooks this fact. Manas a mere fiesh 
and blood animal may be improved in shape and 
size and in rounded lines of proportion, by gym- 
nastics, exercise, &c. A recent writer says: 

“ The already existing and even matured physi- 
cal organization may, under certain conditions. 
and by the use of perfectly legitimate means, be 
modified, both in its internal cunditions and in its 
external forms, to an almost unlimited extent. 
The human form is plastic. Until age has 
hardened its parts, it is but an image of softclay, 
which we mold at will; * * we may impart 
fresh vitality to the languid frame; give strength 
to the weak limb ; substitute grace of motion for 
awkwardness ; remodel the ill-formed body and 
homely features into symmetry and beauty, and 
postpune indefinitely the infirmities and deformi- 
ties of age.” — Hints toward Physical Perfection. 
Suppose it is possible to thus mold and per- 
fect the physical organization, and in a measure 
postpone the inroads of disease and death; sup- 
pose by a system of physical training we succeed 
in making men and women as finely formed as the 
models of Grecian art; what is gained in the sum 
total of manhood or womanhood, if the spiritual 
and interior conditions of life are left wntcuched, 
or at most unimproved ? Your beautiful body is 
not death-proof, disease will not cease to make 
its inroads upon it at every opening. Unless you 
have gone deeper than all that, unless you begin 
your work at the center of life—have laid your 
foundation in the regeneration of the soul, of the 
entire spiritual man, the result will be but 
ephemeral. This movement of the day in refer- 
ence to health and physical education is to be 
criticised for its superficiality. It is like a thou- 
sand other reforms of the day: it attempts to 
destroy the tree of evil by chopping off the 
branches, leaving the roots and trunk entirely un- 
touched. We must begin with the central de- 
partment, the soul, and bring that into right 
conditions ; reconcile that to God, so that it may 
be filled with the fullness of his life; and in the 
overflow of that life into the outward and physi- 
cal nature is the only true cure for disease, imper- 





modest and decorous in the expression of 


fection and death. Physical education and per- 


fection to be of permanent value, must come as 
the spontaneous action of the inner life. It is 
not mere physical Apollos and Venuses that we 
should be ambitious to make, but men and women 
filled with the spirit of Christ and glowing with 
resurrection life. The Greek type of manhood 
was but a peor type after all. We would rather 
have the slender and nervous American with 
his swift-going activities, and spiritual impressi- 
bility, than the Grecian athlete with all his classi- 
cal proportions of figure, and sensuous fullness, and 
his activity that rose not above the body and the 
intellect. We like beauty and physical power, 
and outward fullness and granduer of life, but we 
want them after the right order—as secondary, 
and the resultants of the highest type of interior 
life and manhood. They are not the first things 
to seek after. 

The truest and noblest life the world has yet 
seen was not in the Greek race—did not walk 
beneath Athenian colonnades or repose in Attic 
groves, but was in the Jewish nation. it was con- 
nected with the worship of the true God. And 
we believe that in that nation was to be found 
the highest type of physical beauty. The traces 
of it still linger and flash out among them, to this 
day. The prophets and faith-herves of old were 
the noblemen of earth—the exponents of the true 
manhood, the manhood that rose up to the con- 
ception of and fellowship with the living God. 
And through that race has the truth come into 
the world which is to redeem mankind from sin 
and all its results. 

True Christianity does not overlook the boiy— 
it 1s the true friend of the body and the outward 
life. But it recognizes the true body as some- 
thing more than a mere mass of flesh and blood — 
continually changing and subject to the laws of 
decay and death. It views it as the partner of 
the soul itself, and provides for its redemption 
along with the soul. And the time is coming 
when the power of the Gospel will manifest itself 
in the bodily life, and develop a type of manhood, 
transcending all that the world has yet seen. 

T. le Pe 





The Icarians. 


The Revue Icarienne comes to us filled with 

the particulars of a recent ‘revolution,’ as it is 
termed, in the Icarian Society at St. Louis, which 
resulted in the withdrawal of some forty mem- 
bers. The Revue attributes the disasters which 
divide the Icarian body from time totime to the 
prevalence of egotism and the lack of mature 
preparation on the part of its members. The 
remaining organization amounts, if we understand 
their report, to about seventy-five effective per- 
sons. These still rally about the memory of Ca- 
bet, and encourage each other to persevere. 
There is something touching in the apparent de- 
votedness of some of these Frenchmen to their 
social idea. M. Mercadier in alate address, says, 
“ How should we represent a Society which, like 
ours, is in its period of foundation’? By a statue 
which should have une finger upon its mouth, 
and the sceptre of the future, a utensil, in its 
hand !” 
By acircular from Mr. Marchand we are in- 
formed that the Icarians of Nauvoo have estab- 
lished a collegiate school, in which young men 
are taught the various branches of a liberal ed- 
ucation. Terms, with board, $200 per year. 





From Europe. 

Since our last issue the war news from Italy 
has been of a bloody character. The allies after 
making some successful advances against the Aus- 
trians, defeating them in several preliminary en- 
gagements, and forcing them to re-cross the Tici- 
no, followed them across that river. And on the 
4th of June a great battle was fought near Milan. 
The French appear to have gained the day, tho’ 
both sides claim it. The loss on each side in 
killed and wounded is reported as high as 12,060. 
The French report that they have taken 7,000 
prisoners. The steamship Persia will in a few 
days bring reliable information in regard to the 
the battle. 





Pike’s Peak. 

Recent accounts from Western Kansas are more 
favorable. Large discoveries of gold are reported, 
Miners are said to be making hundreds of dollars 
per day. It is stated also, that yold dust to the 
value of $600 has reached St. Louis. We shall 
svn learn the truth or falsity of these reports, 
through Mr. Greeley, who is probably there ere 
this. 

.--.J3. T. Headley has been appointed by the 
Associated Press their especial correspondent at 
the seat of war in Italy. 








Facts and Topics. 


...-The London Critic of May 28, says that 
the brilliant success of the American Allantic 
Monthly has suggested to Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co, the desirability of starting a magazine upon 
the same plan, and it is believed that after much 
negotiation that enterprising firm has prevailed 
upon Mr. Thackeray to accept the editurship, 
The rumor which was referred to some few months 
back, that Mr. Thackeray was engaged to write 
for Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., for a salary of 
£2,500 a year, arose from a former but unsuc. 
cessful negotiation respecting this. It is now 
stated that Mr. Thackery has consented to bind 
himself to write for the projected periodical, and 
that alone, and that there will be associated with 
him in this enterprise some of the greatest and 
most distinguished names in modern English lit- 
erature.— Evening Post, 

...-Coal, says the Manchester American, has 
now been used for locomotives on the Boston and 
Providence Railroad for three years, and there is 
shown on the books an annual saving of 65 per 
cent. They estimate that 1900 Ibs. of coal are 
equal to two cords of wood. When on the ten- 
der, ready for the fire, the wood is worth $6 per 
cord, and the coal $5 50 per ton. The coal used 
is fine screenings, and can be used nowhere but 
in furnaces of great draught, Coal locomotives 
are much cleaner than wood burners, and throw 
off no cinders and dust. The cost of altering s 
“ wooder” to a “coaler” is only $14, and $100 
per engine to the inventors for the right to use. 
—Evening Post. 

...-A correspondent of The Boston Journal, 
who traveled to Pike’s Peak with Mr. Greeley, 
writes from Station 15: 


Anadmirable traveling companion is Mr. Greeley, 
with an inexhaustible fund of humorous experience 
and mirthful anecdote, a philosophy that neither 
frets nor grumbles at annoyances, and an always 
benignant countenance, radiant with a clear con- 
science, sound digestion, and abundance of the 
milk of human kindness. Occasionally, when 
crossing rivulets on foot, he sinks in mire to the 
knees, but maintains his serenity undisturbed.— 
In amusing the marvelous little ‘Ida’ he shames 
her mother altogether in the use of ‘baby talk,” 
and other seductive arts to captivate infant affec- 
tions. To-day we met a party of returning emi- 
grants, who had mired their wagon in a slough, 
from which their weary cattle were unable to ex- 
tricate it. He gave a few commun sense direc- 
tions about using the spade, and then took hold 
of the lever and pried at the wheel with a vast 
deal of vim. Meanwhile, one of the emigrants, hav- 
ing learned something of his profession, asked : 

What New-York paper are you connected with, 
Sir?’ 

‘Tue Tripunr.’ 

‘Oh, yes; you’re with Greeley, are you ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir,” was the dry reply, the editor mean- 
while tugging away like an Irish laburer. Just 
as the wheel was extricated, some one came along 
who recognized the old white coat, and made its 
owner known to the crowd. I think I never saw 
men more amazed. 

Almost every train we meet contains some one 
who recognizes him, and the emigrants flock 
around and scrutinize him as if he were the seventh 
wonder of the world. But yesterday, on the out- 
skirts of a crowd, a rather stolid looking man 
asked of me: 

‘Stranger, is that John Greeley, those fellows 
are talking so much about ? 

‘No, sir, that’s Horace.’ 

‘Horace—Hurace Greeley—who is he ?’ 
‘Editor of Tue Trisuns,’ 

‘Which?’ 

‘ Editor of Tar New-York Trisune.’ 

‘ What’s that ?’ 

‘A newspaper published in New-York.’ 

‘No! I never heard of it before.’ 

‘My friend’? asked I, ‘where were you 
* raised ?’’ 

‘In Missouri.’ 

The explanation was satisfactory ! 


...-Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine ennumerates 
no less than thirty-eight substances which are 
employed to give potency, flavor, consistence, and 
other desirable qualities to the detestable buat 
popular form of grog called Lager Beer. Among 
them are chalk, marble dust, opium, tobacco, 
henbane, oil of vitriol, copperas, alum, strychnine 
and other deadly drugs. 


...-The inhabitants of Fayal, Bermuda, are 
suffering from famine; subscriptions are being 
taken in Boston for their relief. 

...-Mr, Sumner speaks as follows of the present 
war in Italy: “ This is agreat historic moment. 
There has been nothing like it since 1815. Many 
here think that no good can come toltaty from 
the Emperor Napoleon. I am not of that opinion, 
although I join in the distrust which prevails with 
regard to him, But the hour seems to have struck 
when Italy is to be free, and he is an instrument 
by which it is to be accomplished. At Turia 
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_... The gardener of the Agri-horticultural So- 
ciety of India gives an instance of the extraordina. 
ry growth of the bamboo. The shoot was planted 
in July last, and in four months attained the hight 
of forty-five feet and a width of twenty-two inch- 
es. The plant must have grown asixth of ap 
inch an hour, a spved nearly if not quite visible to 
a careful watcher. 

..--One of the peculiarities of the present war 
in Italy is going into battle by railroad. At the 
battle of Montebello the French and Sardinian 
supports came into the field under the lead of lo- 
comotives, rapidly succeeding trains each bringing 
ap a brigade. The sight was a novel one and 
marked a new era in the history of war. The 
numerous railroads in Europe now, renders the 
transport of troops easy and rapid. 

Att History Gives or Snakespearr.—He 
was born in April, 1565, at Stratford-on-Avon, 
was the son of John Shakespeare, tradesman, and 
at the age of eighteen was married to Aun Hatha- 
way, then twenty-six years old. In 1586 he went 
to Londun,and there became aplayer; in 1589 
he was one the proprietors of the Blackfriars The_ 
ater, and in 1595 was a prominent sharer in a 
large theater called the Globe. He seems to 
have altered, mended, and added to the dramas of 
others before he wrote any himself. Between 
1591 and 1613 he wrote over thirty plays, but 
the precise date of their composition it is impos- 
sible to fix. About the year 161° he retired 
permanently to Stratford. He dicdon the 23d 
of April, 1616. Such are the meager results of a 
century of research into the external life of 
Shakespeare.— Independent. 

Tue Biste in THE Reion or ExnizapetH—At 
that great time of religious conflict every one 
read and knew the Bible. It was the whole lit- 
erature then, as it almost is now, to the poor— 
their story-book, their teacher, their encyclope- 
dia, their tragedian, their ,week-day preacher. It 
had never been a sealed book; but still it was 
then sown broadcast over the land. It was the 
storehouse of artists and designers. The great 
manor-house pictures were taken from it, so were 
the church-window stories, so the legends for 
cups and chairs, so the scenes for the stiff tapes- 
try, so the poems and the pageants. Shakespeare 
drew from the Bible, so did Marlowe, so did 
Spenser, so Du Bartas, so everybody.— Alhenaum. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, June 15.—A neighbor sends us a 
sharp rebuke for setting ourselves up above the 
rest of the world and refusing to associate with 
those around us. Mr. B. calls upon her, explains 
our position and removes some misunderstanding. 
We naturally make our own society ; our dress 
and food, and many customs of life, not to speak 
of the odium of our principles, separate us from 
other people; and yet we entertain the most 
friendly feelings towards all and cherish no senti- 
ment which would make us unneighborly. An- 
other neighbor who has raised a strawberry crop 
this year in view of our boys swimming place, re- 
quests them to refrain from going in there while 
the season of picking lasts, which they readily 
consent to though it is not very pleasant.—— 
Last evening the young men prepared an arena 
in the children’s yard, and under the command of 
their instructor, Mr. W., exhibited to the family 
the complete role of fencing exercises. It con- 
sisted in different positions, advances, retreats, 
longes with the rapier, parryings, &c., performed 
simultaneously and with the utmost rapidity and 
precision. As a system of exercise nothing could 
be more harmless. It is the bloody purpose these 
exercises were originally intended to serve which 
makes them morally odious, This evening the 
fencing classes wanted the opinion of the family 
on their continuing the practice. There seems 
to be, on the whole, a general feeling of good will 
toward it, as the best substitute for a gymnasium 
that we can have at present. The interest which 
the young men feel init, arises from the fact 
that a man has come among us who can teach it. 
If a professor of gymnastics should come here, 
they would have an equal interest in learning 
them. Mr. W. introduces them to a perfected 
system of physical training. The fencing art is 
the result of an immense amount of practice in a 
nice exercise of the muscle and eye, and the know- 
Jedge which our young men are getting of it, may 
be used in a thousand ways besides fighting. It 
seems to be a fact that the world thus far has no 
thorough system of physical training in any 
other connection than that of war. It is not in- 
cluded in a common college course. For this 
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reason a West Point education is superior un- 
doubtedly to any other afforded in this country. 
It combines physical and intellectual training. 
However unfortunate the fact may be, it must be 
admitted that military schools take precedence of 
all others in turning out well-educated men. The 
students go through the same course as in other 
colleges, (except with more rigor of examination, ) 
and at the same time are required to go througha 
course of physical training intended to develope 
and improve the bodily powers to as high a stand- 
ard as the mental. For two months in the year 
—July and August, they live in tents, doing sol- 
dier’s duty, and submitting to the severities of 
camp life. They are taken tedious marches with 
their muskets and knapracks, and in general are 
hardened to bodily endurance as well as trained 
to all that is admired in personal bearing. Too 
often, Theological Seminaries make poor feeble 
dyspeptics of their students, and send them forth, 
however well furnished in their heads, but poorly 
equipped for a useful life. We are willing to get 
all the benefit we can at present from the system 
of physical training which has been perfected in 
the military school, and hope some time to see it 
improved and disconnected from the art of war. 
The above were some of the ideas brought out in 
the discussion this Evening. To conclude, it was 
thought there were liabilities to evil in this prac- 
tice which should be watched, and the young men 
should hold themselves open to criticism. 


Thursday 16.—One of the last days of May 
we mentioned in this journal that a saucer of ripe 
strawberries was to be scen on our parlor table. 
Two or three days after it was told in a Utica 
paper that the people at the Community were 
reveling in the luscious fruit! This was read in 
our evening meeting as a piece of interesting news. 
No, we cannot be said to have been ‘ reveling’ in 
them until now. To-day we have had our first 
surfeit. It takes from 80 to 100 quarts to give a 
surfeit to our family, and as we have some am- 
bition to get our early strawberries into market, 
it is not till the season is a little advanced that 
we begin to ‘revel’ in them. We are now under 
full operation of picking, marketing, bottling 
and eating them. Strawberries are every where 
—in-doors and out, up stairs and down. To use 
an odious comparison, they are like the frogs of 
Egypt. they have come into our house, and into 
our bed-chambers, into our ovens, and into our 
kneading-troughs. They are exhibited in rare 
specimens on our parlor table, are served to vis- 
itors in the reception room or on the lawn, are 
stored in the fruit-house cellar, sent in bushels 
to market every morning, ure bottled in the pre- 
serving house, and stuffed into short-cakes in the 
kitchen. They break up our evening reading and 
our morning nap—they must be picked when 
they are ripe, and we are under military call for the 
time; it is not of long duration however, and is 
quite enjoyable on the whole. There is some 
romance in the picking. It is like the vintage in 
France or the hay-making in merry England, 
a rural scene of lads and lassies in the scented 
fields at sunset. 


Friday 17.—Mr. Cragin and Mrs. S. B, Camp- 
bell came to-day from Wallingford. 


Saturday, 18.—To-day we have had a great 
many visitors, who come for strawberries—most 
of them to eat strawberries and cream here. This 
institution of strawberries and cream is the growth 
of accident, beginning without any design. In- 
deed, all this visiting which comes now with 
summer as sure as the flowers, is accidental so 
far as we are concerned. In gathering here and 
trying to live a true life, we did not intend to set 
ourselves up for a curiosity or show of any kind, 
We were doing as we should, had there been none 
to see but ourselves. This serving of strawberries 
and cream, commenced with complaisance to oc- 
casional visitors who asked if we would favor 
them, which went on, till it grew to be under- 
stood that they could be had here, and now we 
expect from twenty to thirty calls a day. We 
are sometimes an object of amusement no doubt 
to vur visitors, and, on the other hand, we are 
amused with them sometimes. To-day, three 
girls, honesi, good-natured, country girls they 
would be called, belonging tu a party from a dis- 
tance, asked leave to go about the house, and 
Mr. Cragin told them to go where they pleased. 
To some of us who did not know the extraordin- 
ary licence they had recieved, it was no little 
amusement to see them push round, go up all 
the back stairs, and into every alley and obscure 
retreat, open doors, peek behind tent-curtains 
&c. They found the woman at her loom in a 
remote out-building, and seeing a crowing baby 
ata chamber window, they were soon in the 
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mother’s sanctuary. Whether they saw all they 
wanted to, we do not know, but they had queer 
ideas about us no doubt. One of them was heard 
to say, she was told ‘ strangers never could see our 
children, they were all shut up somewhere; but 
the first thing she saw when she got here was 
some children.’ Our visitors, generally, give us 
very little occasion for offence. In coming here 
they enter into the sanctity of a home and private 
household, not into the freedom of a hotel; they 
feel this, and observe the manners which are ap- 
propriate. 

Sunday 19.—Report this evening from a party 
who went to hear Gerrit Smith, at a Convention 
of his own calling at Peterboro. The party re- 
turned unedified. Mr. Smith read a written dis- 
course on the Religion of Reason. The electric 
charin of eloquence was wanting, a8 well as the 
charm of sound doctrine. He detracts from the 
inspiration of the Bible, and exalts human reason. 
The chief impression which he makes, is, that he 
isa destructionist, pulling down and wasting, but 
building up nothing. 

Monday 20.—Mr. Q., a young man who called on 
a business visit, read before the Community this 
evening a carefully written essay on Bee-Keeping. 
Mr. Q’s father is a distinguished Apiarian having 
an interest in four hundred swarms of Bees, and is 
the author of a popular work on Bee-husbandry. 
Our lecturer, ir calling attention to the importance 
of this branch of rural economy, stated that the 
State of New York, alune, is capable of producing 
annually thirty million pounds of honey, and 
closed with the wish that the time might come 
when every cottage would have its hive, and every 
flower would yieldits sweetness to the comfort 
and luxury of man. 

Tuesday 21.—We heard to-day of the death of 
Mr. Daniel J. Hall at the Putney Commune. He 
was laid low by the consumption, with which he 
has striven for some years. Those who are ac- 
quainted with our early records will remember 
him as the husband of Harriet A. Hall, and as 
converted from infidelity by the manifestation of 
the power of God in her sudden recovery from a 
long sickness. He andhis wife have been mem- 
bers of the Association from the commencement. 
They bave resided in Putney for the last year on 
account of his health. He was much respected 
and beloved by the family, and died happily. 

** Haste not !—rest not!” Calmly wait; 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy polar guide ; 
Do the right, what’ere betide ! 
Haste not !—rest not! Contlicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last! 
[ Goethe. 








Power of the Attention. 


Much has been said in the Circular, 
from time to time, on the power of the at- 
tention, and the importance of having it 
rightly directed ; and we are inclined to 
add our ‘ mite’ by relating some experi- 
ence we had several years since. 

Ourexperience, at the time, we thought 
peculiar, and unusually severe: but sub- 
sequent observation of human nature and 
christian experience has led us to con- 
clude, that a great many have had very 
similar trials. 

By gazing at some supposed evil or 
bad providence in our course, our atten- 
tion was drawn away from God and 
good ; aod on we went in this centrifu- 
gal direction, until our heart was _filled 


Jwith discontent and unthankfulness. 


We came to look with a jaundiced, mis- 
anthropic eye on every thing. There 
was evil and only evil in our circumstan- 
ces. The attractions of our nature had 
lost their power. At one period, nothing 
had power to please us: neither kind 
friends below, nor angels above ; nor flow- 
ers, nor trees, nor fruits, nor pleasant 
sights of any sort. When it was morn- 
ing we wished it were night, aud when 
it was night we wished it were morning. 
The heavens were brass, and the earth 
was iron. We even thought of suicide, 
but were prevented by a lack of faith in 
the doctrine of total annihilation — 
Though we could not then feel God we 
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had formerly felt his presence in our 
heart, and seen his hand in the arrange- 
ment of our circumstances, 

In this state of doubt and gloom we 
wandered for months. How did we ob- 
tain relief? Our attention was arrest- 
ed by good. We were thrown into the 
society of a man whose character we had 
long reverenced, and when we came to 
feel, and, as it were, breathe his spirit, 
we were compelled to love him. That 
love was sunshine to our soul, The mid- 
night gloom instantly began to vanish— 
the current of our attention was turned 
from evil to good, and life and resurrec- 
tion, improvement, and growth in grace 
and happiness, naturally followed, until 
we soon recovered all and more than all 
that was lost. 

We now look back with thankfulness 
on this experience, believing it was per- 
mitted for our spiritual good by a kind 
Father. It was the means of teaching 
us many valuable lessons, not the least 
of which is, that good experience follows 
a right direction of the attention, and 
vice versa.—W. A. H. 





I often find my heart turning to God in 
thankfulness for the blessing of such a 
school as this ; where we can speak often 
one to another of the goodness of God, 
and admonish one another in brotherly 
love—helping one another. Where faith 
hope, and charity are cultivated, and a 
cheerful, thankful, and rejoicing spirit is 
indispensable. Where the fashions of 
this world are passing away, and those of 
the New Jerusalem are being set up.— 
Here instead of ‘ broided hair, or gold, or 
pearls, or costly array,’ we believe ‘ in 
modest apparel, which becometh women 
professing godliness, with good works.’— 
Our adorning is to‘ be the hidden man of 
the heart, in that which is not corruptible, 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price. —L. B. 





Table-Talk by J. H. N.-—No.17. 


We come to the table to worship God 
in the ordinance of eating and drinking. 
And it is quite proper for us to adopt the 
strain of exhortation that is common 
among Christians at the Lord’s supper, 
namely : to dismiss every thing from our 
minds, and attend to the business that 
is before us—not allow any ‘wandering 
thoughts.’ Let us attend to this thing 
alone, as an ordinance of God. ‘ Forgive 
your enemies.” ‘ Bless them that curse 
you.’ Be at peace with the universe. 
Disperse all cares and anxieties, and con- 
centrate your attention upon the good- 
ness of God. Receive what he gives you 
in thankfulness, and without ‘ wandering 
thonghts’—without evil-thinking, which 
interrupts and frustrates the true opera- 
tion of the ordinance. You are bound 
to enjoy your food more than you do, 
simply because you are bound to discern 
the Lord’s body in it more than you do. 

The true solemnity of worship, does not 
consist in a long face, and in forced so- 
briety. It consists in earnestness—in 
the clear perception of God and eternity. 
True solemnity is perfectly compatible 
with the most intense happiness—in fact, 
it is necessary to it. Happiness is not 
complete till it reaches from the outward 
perception of things, into the eternal 
depths. It is only when we connect our- 





selves with the infinite, with God, heaven 
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and all that is beyond us, when we are 
truly solemn, that we can really enjoy 
the blessings of God, and the bounty of 
creation. It is only ag we connect the 
things we receive, with the great whole 
of the universe, that we can truly under- 
stand and enjoy them. Thus we see 
solemnity is the best friend of all healthy 
enjoyment. ‘Go your way, eat the fat, 
and drink the sweet, and send portions 
to them for whom nothing is prepared : 
for this day is holy unto our Lord; fa 
day of solemnity ;] neither be ye sorry ; 
for the joy of the Lord is your strength.’ 
(Neh. 8: 10.) The infinite, the eternal, 
that which touches our deepest existence, 
belongs to God, and is good, and not evil. 
Therefore, solemnity should be full of joy ; 
it is the very element of joyfulness, If 
the great unknown were evil, a world of 
darkness and hobgoblins, then this sol- 
emnity, this earnest spirit, that looks be- 
yond the present into the infinite, would 
be lugubrious—of the long-faced sort, 
sure enough. But if that infinite un- 
known is the blessed God, and pleasures 
forever more, then this same solemnity 
that looks beyond the present, and aims 
heavenward, is full of mirth—of true 
gladness and enjoyment. 





Horticultural. 


Shall the Robin be Destroyed ¢ 





During the past year, a committee appoiated 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
have been investigating the habits of the 
Robin. The committee was appointed in Jan- 
uary 1858, and consisted of Messrs. J. W. P. 
Jenks, Prof. of Zoology, C. M. Hovey, Fruit- 
grower and Kditor of Hovey’s Magazine of 
Horticulture, and E. 8. Rand, jr. They en- 
tered upon their labors with much zea) and 
energy, and appear to have besn very thor- 
ough in their observations and investigations. 
The report of Professor Jenks, the chairman 
of the committee, is given in a recent number 
of the Journal of the Society in full, of which 
the following is a condensed outline: 


The plan adopted in the investigation was, 
First, to obtain birds at day-break, mid-day, 
and sunset ; Second, to obtain them from both 
village and country; Third, to preserve io 
alcohol the contents of each gizzard. 

In accordance with this, specimens were ex- 
amined at least weekly. and most of the time 
daily from March to December last, and at 
several periods during the winter. 

The male birds made their appearance first, 
early in March, followed by the females the 
second week in April. The gizzards of those 
killed in the morning were almost entirely 
empty, or but slightly distended with well ma- 
cerated food, while those killed in the latter 
part of the day were as uniformly filled with 
fresh food. 

In the almost daily examinations of their 
gizzards, from the early part of March to the 
lirst of May, not a particle of vegetable matter 
was found in a single bird, insects in great va- 
riety, both as to number and kind, formin 
their sole food, a large proportion of whic 
was the bibio larve, an insect feeding princi- 
pally upon the roots of grass. 

During May the larve entirely disappear 
from the gizzards, being replaced, up to ff une 
21st, by a variety of insects, including spiders, 
caterpillars, and beetles, of the family Elater- 
idae, the parents of the well known wire- 
worms, so destructive to corn and various other 
seeds. The earth worm was found to be a 
favorite food for the young robin, but was 
sparingly employed by the adult bird for its 
own use, 

From June 21st, strawberries, cherries, and 
other pulpy fruit were found, usually inter- 
mingled with the insects, leading to the con- 
clusion that the fruit was used for a dessert 
during the enervating season of moulting, as it 
was more easily procured than any other food 

This mixed diet of the robin continued from 
the ripening of strawberrics and cherries to 
October,—the vegetable portion consisting, 
during poe fat and September, mainly of elder- 
berries and pokeberries. 

During October the vegetable diet was dis- 
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carded, and grass-hoppers and other orthopter- 
ous insects supplied its place. 

Early in November the robins mostly mi- 
grate to the South. The few which remain, 
exist during the winter, upon bayberries (my- 
rica cerifera), privet berries (ligustrum vulga- 
re), and the common juniper berries. 

Prof. Jenks proposes to pursue his re- 
searches and observations still further; but 
from what has already been shown, it is very 
evident that the fruit which the robin takes for 
his dessert can well be spared him in view of 
the vast service he renders by destroying im- 
mense quantities of insects alike injurious to 
fruit om vegetables. We hope that not only 
the Society above named, but other like asso- 
ciations will institute and continue similar in- 
vestigations respecting other birds.—American 
Agriculturist. 





Under~-Draining. 

Prof. Mapes in an article on Farm Drainage, in 
the Working Farmer, says: 

I do not believe that farming can be pur- 
sued with full profit without it. It would 
seem to be no longer a question. The expe- 
rience of England, in the absence of all other 
proof, would be sufficient to show that capital 
may be invested more safely in under-drain- 
ing, than in any other way ; for, after the ex- 
penditure of many millions by English farmers 
in this way, it has been clearly proved that 
their increased profit, arising from this cause 
alone, is sufficient to pay the total expense in 
full, with interest, within twenty years, thus 
leaving their farms increased permanently to 
the amount of the total cost, while the income 
is augmented in a still greater ratio. It is 
quite doubtful whether ne pe could at this 
time sustain her increased population, if it 
were not for her system of thorough drainage. 
In my own practice, the result has been such 
as to convince me of its advantages, and I 
should be unwilling to enter into any new cul- 
tivation wit:.out thorough-drainage. 

Not many years since, while the Working 
Farmer stood nearly alone as the advocate of 
the under-draining system, a cotemporary said 
of us, ‘ this writer will next advocate the un- 
derdraining of dry, as we'l as of wet lands.’ 
He was right; both then and now we would 
advocate the under-drainage of any heavy soil, 
wet or dry. The getting rid of surplus water 
is not the only use of under-drains ; indeed, 
in some soils it is only secondary, for the 
greater benefit is in preventing drouth by the 
eration of the soil. Whenever atmosphere, 
ladened always during drouth with more or less 
water, comes in contact with surfaces colder 
than itself, the deposit of moisture is a conse- 
quence. Thus we find drops of water deposi- 
ted from the atmosphere on the outside of a 
cold pitcher, and if currents of air are passing 
through under-drains, and therefore through 
the soil, a similar deposit of water will occur 
on the surface of every particle of the soil 
other than on the immediate surface above, 
and this from capillary attraction will be bene- 
fitted in degree, while the surfaces of roots 
will always have a supply, and never an excess 
quantity of moisture. It should also be re- 
membered that water has a strange power to 
absorb gasses, and more particularly when ex- 
posed in thin layers as when occupying sur- 
faces; therefore as the atmosphere 1s the 
natural vehicle of all the gasses liberated by 
the decay of organic life, the under-drained 
soil presenting such conditions must be the 
receptacle of a larger share of the gases than 
soils not so prepared. It has been truly said 
that ‘ properly under-drained and sub-soiled 
lands never suffer from drouth ;’ and with the 
same truth it may be said, that when such 
lands are once in grass they never run out.— 
To these advantages may be added many 
others~-the crops are larger ; in proportion to 
the amount of crops raised, the consumption 
of fertilizing material is less; the soils are 
warmer, and enjoy a longer season ; they com- 
mence with an earlier spring, and do not freeze 
up so early in winter; thirner sowing will an- 
swer, because tillering plants can renew them- 
selves, and therefore less seed is required.— 
Income is increased for all time by under- 
draining, and not for a specific time, as in 
manuring ; thus capital is both permanently 
and judiciously invested when so applied. Fe- 
ver and Ague, and indeed many other diseases 
disappear, wherever thorough drainage is pur- 
sued. 





Cables and Telegraphs. 

There is no doubt that failure has led to 
essential improvements in the construction of 
telegraphic cables. Experiments recently 
made show that india-rubber is a’ far better 
insulator for the wires than gutta percha, and 


— 


Mr. Hearder of Plymouth, well known as an 
authority in matters electrical, says that as 
engineers have got over the mechanical diffi- 
culties of laying a cable, so electricians should 
overcome the difficulties that hinder its work- 
ing. As the result of his investigations on 
the subject, he states that a cable is best fitted 
for the transmission of a charge when it has a 
fibrous 4 between the wire and the gutta per- 
cha, or between the gutta percha layers 
themselves. Flax or hemp would be a suit- 
able material, and at the same time greatly 
strengthen the cable. ‘ Such a cable,’ says Mr. 
Hearder, ‘ when made of the requisite dimen- 
sions, need pot weigh more than six hundred 
weights per mile in air, or one hundred weight in 
water; and from experiments made with a sample 
of an analogous construction, the breaking strain 
would be upward of seventeen hundred weights, 
or equivalent to between 17 and 20 miles of 
its own length in water. It will be remem- 
bered that the Atlantic cable would not sup- 
port three miles of its own length in water; 
and I question much if the integrity of its 
gutta percha coating could be depended on 
under the strain of a single mile.’— Century. 








Reapinc.—There can be but one true gen- 
eral rule for all correct reading; namely, that 
the reader should, in spite of both books and 
teachers, pronounce on all occasions, in all re- 
citations as well as in all readings, every word 
and syllable slowly and distinctly, aud, whether 
he uses a greater or less volume of voice al- 
ways use the same slide at every rest, of what- 
ever sort, which a man of uncorrupted taste 
and habits always uses in common conversa- 
tion ; and this is in almost all cases the falling 
and not the rising slide, as the books pretend 
and teach.—Illinois Teacher. 





Tue Ericsson Enaine.—The Cincinnati 
Daily Press uses an Ericsson engine, which is 
highly approved. It is of five-horse power, 
twenty-four inch cylinder, weight one and a 
half tons, is composed entirely of iron and 
brass, occupies six feet by two; burns coal, 
coke, or wood for fuel, motive power hot air, 
drives Hoe’s double cylinder press, which runs 
off 3,500 to 4,000 sheets per hour, and the 
cost of fuel per hour is one cent! The Press 
says of the great economizers: ‘We employ 
only the complement of hands necessary for 
the press. Nominally, ‘the engine takes care 
of itself!’ The saving to our pocket of ‘ ca- 
loric ’ over steam, is three dollars per day.—- 
We believe the day is fast approaching, when 
locomotives on our railroads, boats on otr 
rivers, will be propelled by Ericsson’s caloric 
engines. What a blessing to the world! No 
more explosions !—Life Il/ustrated. 





The Soul’s Capacity of Joy: 


Little conception have we of the soul’s 
joy, or capacities of joy, till we see it es- 
tablished in God. The christian soul is 
one that has come urto God, and rested 
in the peace of God. It dares to call him 
Father, without any sense of daring. It 
is in such confidence toward him, that it 
even partakes His confidence in Himself. 
I; is strong with his strength, having all 
its faculties in a glorious play of energy. 
It endures hardness with facility. 1t 
turns adversity into peace, for it sees a 
friendly hand ministering only good in 
what it suffers. In dark times it is never 
anxious ; for God is its trust and God 
will suffer no harm to befall it. Having 
the testimony within that it pleases God, 
it approves itself in the holy smile of God, 
that consciously rests upon it. Divinely 
guided, walking in the Spirit, it is raised 
by a kind of inspiration. It sees God 
anc knows him by an immediate and ev- 
er-present knowledge ; according even to 
promise, Blessed are the pure in heart, 
tor they shall see God. It is consciously 
ennobled, in this manner, by the proximi- 
ty of God, expanded in volume, raised in 
greatness, thrilled by the eterna] sublimi- 
ties of God’s deep nature and counsel.— 
Toa mind thus tempered, fortune can 
add little, and as little takeaway. Noth- 
ing can reach, or, at least, break down a 
soul established in this lofty conscious- 
ness, It partakesa divine nature, it is 
become a kind of divine creature, and the 
clouds that overcast the sky of other men, 
sail under it. The hail that beats other 
men to the ground, the reproaches, exe- 
crations, conspiracies, and lies, under 
which other men are cowed, can not hail 
upward, and therefore can not reach the 











is not so easily affected by heat and pressure. 


hight of this divine contidence. Blessed 





are ye when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceedingly glad. Such is the joy 
Christ bequeathed to his followers ; such 
the good tidings of great joy that he 
brought into the world, 

There is also, in the christian type of 
character, as related to God, a peculiarity 
which needs, in this connection, to be 
mentioned by itself. It is a character, 
rooted in the divine love, and in that 
view is a sovereign bliss, welling up from 
within ; able thus to triumph and sing, 
independent of all circumstance and con- 
dition. A human soul can love every 
body, in despite of every hindrance, and 
by that love, can bring every body into its 
enjoyment, No power is strong enough 
to forbid this act of love, none therefore 
strong enough to conquer the joy of love ; 
for whoever is loved, even though it be 
an enemy, is and must be enjoyed. Be- 
sides it isa peculiarity of love that it 
takes possession of its neighbor's riches 
and successes, and makes them its own.— 
Loving him, it loves all that he has for 
his sake, whether he be friend or enemy ; 
enjoys his comfort, looks on his prospects 
and all the beauties of his gardens and 
fields, with a pleasure as real as if they 
were legally its own. Love, in fact, over- 
leaps all titles of law, and becomes a kind 
of universal owner ; appropriates all 
wealth, and beauty, and blessing to itself, 
and enters into the full enjoyment. It 
understands the declaration well, For 
all things are yours. Having such re- 
sources of joy in its own nature, the word 
that signifies Jove, in the original of the 
New Testament, is radically one with that 
which signifies yoy. According to the 
family registers of that language, they are 
twins of the same birth. Love is joy, 
and all true joy is love, they can not be 
separated. And Christ is an exhibition 
to us of this fact in his own person, a reve- 
lation of God’s eternal joy as being a 
revelation of God’s eternal love ; coming 
down thus to utter in our ears this glori- 
ous call, asa yoice sounding out from 
God’s eternity, Enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord. He finds us hunting after 
condition ; the low and questionable fe- 
licity of happiness. He says, behold my 
poverty, look on my burden of contempt, 
take the gauge of my labors, note the in- 
sults and wrongs of my enemies, watch 
with me in my agony, follow me to my 
cross. This, O, mortal! this, worshipper 
of happiness! is my joy. I give it to re- 
main in you, that your joy, as mine, might 
be full. Enter into this love as God 
made you tolove, love with me your ene- 
emies, labor and pray with me for their 
recovery to God, make my cause your 
cause, take up my cross and fullow me, 
and then, in the loss of all things, you 
shall know that love is the sovereignty of 
good, the highest throne of sufficiency to 
which any being, created or uncreated, 
can ascend. Coming up into love, you 
clear all dependence of cordition, you as- 
cend into the very joy of God, and this 
is my joy. This I have taught you, this 
I now bequeath to your race. 

Now it is precisely in this love, and 
nowhere else, that the followers of Christ 
have actually found so great joy. This 
is their light, the day-star dawning in 
their hearts, the renewing of their in- 
ward man, their joy of faith, the beiiev- 
ing that makes them rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory. By this they 
become exceeding joyful in all their trib- 
ulations. They are raised above the 
world and conquer it, in the loss they 
make of it ; dying, and still able to live ; 
chastened, but not killed ; sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing ; poor, yet making many 
rich ; having nothing, yet passessing all 
things. Their heart is enlarged in the 
divine love, and is become, in that man- 
ner, a fountain of essential, eternal, in- 
destructible, and sovereign joy. ‘They 
realize, ina word, the very testament of 
Christ,—His joy is in them, and their 


joy is full_— Bushnell, 
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